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AFT Conference: UC in the /0s 


Two conferences sponsored hy locals of 
the American Federation of Teachers at 
the University of California hrought fac- 
ulty and other academic staff together at 
UCLA on September 16 and 17, 1972 and 
un Octoher 21, 1972, at UC Berkeley. The 
theme of the conferences was “UC in the 
Seventies.” 

The purpose of the conference was to 
discuss same al the larger issues in higher 
education mused in the reports of the 
Carmesie Commission on Higher 
Pducanian and to help develop an AFI 
program for higher education. 

Conferees at UCLA heard Sygmund 
Anwitz. Executive Secretary. bos An- 
geles County Labor Federation. AFL- 
CIO. welcome them and pledge support by 
organized lahor to reverse the contraction 

of financial support for UC and the reduc- 
tian of student access as a result of the poli- 
cies af Governor Ronald Reagan. 

Larry Sibelman. national Vice-Presi- 


AED Attornes, Stewart Wienberg, discussed 
Section §2 of the Administrative Manual at the 
Conference workshop on “Due Process and 
Academic Emplovees” (Photo by Ken Lane) 


dent of the AFT and head of the teachers 
union in Los Angeles welcomed the move- 
ment of UC academics to join the effort of 
educators around the country to give tea- 
chers through unionization the power to 
defend and improve public education. 
Reaganism Takes Over 
Both the UCLA and UCB conferences 
heard Paul Goodman, President, UC-AFT 
and Professor of History, UCD, analyze 
the prospects UC faces in the 1970s in the 
light of the predictions and recom- 
mendations pouring forth from the Car- 
negie Commission studies of higher edu- 
cation over the next thirty years. 

Goodman charged that the Carnegie 

Commission, under the leadership of Clark 
Kerr, who in 1967 was fired as UC Presi- 
dent in a battle with Ronald Reagan over 
the UC budget, has now caved in to the 
Reagan philosophy of contracting access 
and denying to higher education the fiscal 
support necessary to provide high quality, 
nearly universal higher education. 

Goodman claimed that in the effort to 
save money, elite decision-makers and 
those like Kerr, serving as technicians for 
the new design, show little concern for the 
quality of the educational process or the 
needs of the average American, students 
and adults, for lifelong libera! education in 
a post-industrial society. [Sce p. 2 for Paul 
Goodman's analysis. ] 

Another conference speaker, Richard 
Flacks, Associate Professor of Sociology, 
UCSB, provoked lively discussions with a 
talk which argued that “the issue of edu- 
cational budgets is an aspect of the most 
fundamental questions before American 
society at the present time. That is whether 
this society shall continue to be organized 
around the ever-increasing production and 
consumption of commodities, or shall the 
industrial sector be stabilized and invest- 
ment and energy rechanneled into the pro- 
duction of services, knowledge, beauty and 
spirit?” 


Conference participants discussing Pau! Goodman's paper, “UC in the Seventies: Prospects and 
Perspectives.” J. Oswaldo Asutrias, UCB Education (front left); Joseph Garbarino, UCB Institute of 
Business and Economic Research (front right); Charles Shain, UCB Library (rear left); and Fay Blake. 
UCB School of Librarianship. (Photo by Ken Lane) 


Student-Faculty Relations 

Workshops concludedthe afternoon ses- 
sions. Leaders from the UC Student Lob- 
by participated in frank, open exchanges 
on raculty Unionism and Student Wel- 
fare which explored the possible points of 
conflict as well as opportunities for cooper- 
ation between students and organized aca- 
demics. From these discussions emerged a 
decision to seek to develop a working 
relationship between the AFT and the UC 
Student Lobby. Other workshops focused 
on the problems of librarians, women at 
UC, and new legal developments affecting 
due process for academics. 

The evening session at Los Angeles 
heard Laurence Hyman, Professor of Eng- 


lish at Brooklyn College and AFT leader at 
the City University, describe current con- 
tract re-negotiations under way at CUNY 
following the merger of the AFT with the 
NEA to strengthen the bargaining power of 
all academics at the City University. 

At the UCB evening session, Page 
Smith, Professor of History, UCSC, who 
recently announced his resignation from 
the University of California, argued that 
the knowledge-factory conception of UC 
has had baneful effects on undereraduate 
instruction and has placed a premium on 
the quantity rather than the quality of re- 
search. [Page Smith's Lerters 10 my Col- 
leagues will appear in the next issue.] 


Toward an AFT Program for Higher Education 


Toward a Union Program for the 70s 


No doubt there are some who wish to use “collec- 


Furthermore, it seems to me, the union ought to be 


n By Richard Flacks aa tive bargaining” as a means to create a protective 

Associale Professor of Sociology, UCSB agency for established faculty, but I, for one, hope 

The movement toward unionization and collective that those of us who are identified with the AFT will 

bargaining in the university is occurring within the aee a very different vision of what faculty union- 
context of, and is being accelerated by, the shrinkage ism could mean. 

of public budgetary support for the universities. In 

this context, faculty unionization might define itself 


undertaking discussion of’ possible proposals to alter 
the present system of probation, tenure and retire- 
ment to offset the dangers, to both young faculty and 
to the educational process, of the possibility that the 
university will become, more fully than it now is, a 
gerontocracy. 


as an effort by the established professoriat to defend 
its economic position and privilege in the face of a 
declining job market, an “efficiency” oriented manage- 
ment and a variety of political pressures. 

Such a self-definition by unionized faculty might 
well succeed in improving salaries and fringe benefits, 
preventing the imposition of arbitrary teaching loads 
and preserving the essentials of academic freedom 
and tenure — for the tenured faculty. But to restrict 
faculty unionization to such goals would be extreme- 
ly short-sighted: a “bread and butter” faculty union- 
ism would very likely be dangerous to the interests of 
junior faculty, graduate students, undergraduates, 
and to the potentialities of higher education in gen- 
eral. : 


The Image of Faculty Unionism 


Already, it seems to be the case that the University 
Council-AFT has taken initiatives, not simply in be- 
half of increased salaries, but in support of the in- 
terests of junior faculty. In its challenge to the re- 
visions of Section 52, in its support of Prof. John 
Macksoud at UCSB, and in other instances, the AFT 
has stimulated many faculty to recognize that one of 
the most disturbing aspects of the budgetary squeeze 
is that it threatens to undermine the already fragile 
guarantees of due process for untenured faculty, to 
work against a situation in which junior faculty bear 
the brunt of budgetary squeeze, and to work to guar- 
antee the right of every faculty member to receive an 
adequate review of his professional competence. 


The Budget Squeeze 


But junior faculty are not the only ones who arc 


fundamentally threatened by the budgetary situation. 
Principles of faculty autonomy essential to the en- 
hancement of educational excellence and creativity 


are threatened by the centralization of decision-mak- 
ing in an increasingly secretive and technocratic 
administration. The quality of the educational exper- 
ience for faculty and students is threatened by ad- 
Ministrative arguments that large classes, televised in- 
struction and other “efficient” technical innovations 
are not deleterious to learning. The movement of 
minorities and women for equa! opportunity in ad- 
(Continued on page 4) 


UC in the SEVENTIES: PROSPECTS and PERSPECTIVES 


By Paul Goodman, 

Professor of Histon LOD 

Almost five vear ago, in Pebruary 1967, Clark Kerr was 
forced out as President ofthe University of California in s 
showdown with Governor Reagan, who assumed leader 
ship of the new forces determined tu reshape LC and higher 
cducation in California Kerr went down fighting to pre 
serve adequate budgetary support a preal University 
needed At the time, few understood the larger meaning of 
Keres downfall Now that meaning is inescapable. Today 
Clark Keri, who once served as the high prest of ceapan- 
won and optimism in ther 1904, has accommodated, as 
thairman of the Carnegie Commission on higher I ducs- 
tion, to the mew winds that have brought an academic 
deptes — winds that claimed him as ther first victim 
when he resisted Reagan and retrenchment 
The Uraversty at ¢ wr which over 


t daade are 


wasa hellwether at prowthont vadellor 


henew 
tor heher 


sheen continuous 


ton has reduced 


lowered admasion 


the state and 
mmuni colleges pressures persist Lo inerease teaching 
VPs crude gislative attacks. 
pow soris pro Janget ami hudeet Cuts that will 

minate programs and t stalix including: tenured 
faculty. s ng ehminated by Presiden- 
ount, and tnall the 
UC growth plan n beng revised downward 

THE ACADEMIC RECESSION 

Powerless to resist these changes because they are un- 
ganizat and politically wolated. students. faculty and 
other academn emplovees have became casy prey to those 
whe tell them that at academi recession ts inevitable, 


al decree: stu 


decreed by demography and made certain by shifts in 
pubicattitudes Five vears ago u hen Reagan called for cut- 
hacks and firming acces, many thought he was a passing 
though troublesome phenomenon whose ideas were 
aberrant. « pot far-out Today the Carnepie Commission 
pno respectability to a public policy contraction, and 
“service intellectuals” such as ex-President Kerr have 
stepped forward as tahmaans to implement the new 


Limiting Ladder Positions 


Dunng the firt hall af che 1970 when enrollment 


rereaxe at an appreciable rate 
t y want to consider mecting 

teast to some degree, by 
ult members and other types 
nei Thus they will beable 
period of the 1980s 


if they create 


ing years 
Errol Mauchlan 
: versity of California 
has been abie to weather the current period of finan- 
right otherwise 
h years of the 
ment rose toward the impending 
ceiling relatively extensive use was made of visiting 


carly 19ta as enre 


s was ne mucha 


Sult ol 
er appoint- 
that there was often a consider- 
Ihle delay in making such appon 


the enlorcement of high 


ments with the re 


nts 


The campus, however has y tly been criticized for 


dicriminsting agains! wor reteining many of 


them as lecturers and relu 


appoint them to 
Cancer positions 


Source, The More tffective Use of Resources. A 
Report and Recommendat hy the Carnepie 
Commaosion on Higher Pducetion June 1972, p 117 


pohioes and give them the color of academic respectability 
and political neutrality 

In truth, however, the educational visions of the 1966's 
have been discarded because of political decisions by those 
who believe thal mass bigher education is dangerous and 


that education should not claim » steadily enlarging share 
of national income. Opening the door of higher education 
to number of young people proved troublesome in the 
1960's; the campuses became storm centers and the costs 
skyrocketed. Above all, mass higher education hes pro- 
duced more degree holders than a stagnant economy can 
absorb, first raising expectations and then dashing them 

“| was told Amena needed scientists d an unem 
ployed New Yorker witha chemistry degree. “und there was 
an imphed promise of employment Now America doesn't 
need scientists, and |} can po to hell” Businessmen are 
worried that factones will become filled with “over-cducu 
ted young people with high expectations and little pu- 
tence” such as resulted in the shutting down of Ford's 


Professor Paul Goodman, President of the University Council — 
ALT. (Photo by Ken Lane) 


Lordstown, Ohio plant. Others fear that the college-edu- 
cated unemployed may respond with “alcoholism, revolu- 
tion, or just apathy.” Besides, entreprencurs insist, 
business has been silly, paying $12,000 to $13,000 to some- 
one to sell toilet paper. I simply isn’t worth it” 

Starting from the assumptions that enrollments will 
grow more slowly in the next thirty years than anticipated 
and that federal and other public support will be less gener- 
ous than had been hoped, the Carnegie Commission, in a 
series of reports on enrollments and finances, seeks to guide 
higher education throuph the difficult decades ahead. 

In more than a dozen reports, with more to come, the 
Carnegie Commission has poured forth analyses and 
recommendations, many of which are sensible and enlight- 
ened It cautions against cutting library budgets, turning 
junior faculty into casual labor, failing to maintain the 
physical plant But the central thrust of the Commission's 
recommendations, those that seem most likely to be picked 
up by policy-makers, ts its acceptance of a slowdown in 
growth and the necessity to cut the higher education budget 
hy 20% by 1980 below the expenditure levels earlier trends 
would have generated) If these assumptions and 
recommendations go unchallenged, they will shape the 
future, including the future of institutions such as UC. 


ENROLLMENTS AND ACCESS 

In the 1960's, enrollments in higher education doubled 
In the 1970's they are expected to increase by 50 percent, no 
growth inthe 1980's, by 0% and in the 1990's by 13, accord- 
ing to the Carnegie Commission report "New Students and 
New Places” Eather forecasts of much higher growth 
rates rested on mistaken assumptions that fertility and 
population growth patterns of the postwar car would be 
stable. In fact, a sharp decline in the birth rate in the 1960's 
will substantially reduce the college-age population by the 
1980's Demographic determinism, according to the Car- 
ncgie Commission and others, dictates a drastic down- 
ward revision in the growth expectations of higher educa- 
hon 

One cannot quarrel with past birth rate statistics; they 
will not change. But one can question whether expert 
enrollment projections may not be unduly pessimistic, a 
pessimism that masks a decision to reduce access to higher 
education to many who could profit from it. For we must 
not forget that the academic recession began in a period 
when enruliments were still booming — it is expected to 
increase by 50% in the 1970's — and when commitments 
were made to give access to the poor and the minorities. 
And we must nol forget, either, that elite policy-makers 
favor contraction because a stagnant economy, beset by 
chronic inflation and persistent unemployment, has not 
provided jobs for cither all the blue collar or white collar 
workers secking employment. 

Is there really. lor example, an oversupply of teachers, or 
n there too httle moncy to hire all the teachers we need? Is 
there an oversupply of hbranians when the nation’s re- 


search libranecs ure a scandal because of inadequate stali- 
inp’ As Allan Canter observed in 1971 


In an important sense, there is not a sienificant 
nerupph of persons trained at the doctoral level 
nlu Mf the ecunamy had proceeded at a full 

emplovment level since 196), the sulyect of this 


paper [he redaction in the need for scientific man 


tower, T0 IAS) would not berin to attract at- 


tention for several years 


BROADENING ACC ESS 


Similarly are not financial considerations such as tuition 
and neht budgets, rather than human needs, shaping 
ilment expectations and limiting access? In the face of 
ae fence that access 10 higher education today ts 
bapa deine inc. the Carnegie Commission calls for 
Be growth ‘. H e beheve thar higher education would 
fe in a healthier state in 1980 w uh about one million fewer 
smdenis than current trends indie ate.” A proup it 
“reluctant attenders” is a prime target for 


designes as 


c natuon m 
nt ‘i reluctant attenders” become dropouts, and 
Ma i 


salvaging dropouts, reducing the tragic, wasteful and enor- 
mous drapout rate should be a prime task for highereduca: 
nan Retention rates for BA candidates were 44.2% from 
1958-1962 and barely improved to 46 X4 in 1965-1969. 
Thirty percent of those entering four-year colleges and 45% 
of those entering jumor colleges never carn degrees, Since 
the junior colleges in California are expected increasingly 
to dominate lower division instruction, the enormous attri- 
non in those institutions deprives the four-year institu- 
any students. 7 
ma ipea of serious efforts to deal with this 
problem, one may assume that the system is designed to 
produce a high dropout rate. Students who have access to 
junior colleges but fail may conclude that the system gave 
them a chance but that they failed because they deserved to 
fail. Thus higher education serves as a strat on sieve 
which attempts to give moral legitmacy to a system in 
which unequal opportunity is a painful reality despite 
nearly universal support for the IDEA of equal opportun- 
Wy. 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Any serious attack on unequal educational opportunity 
would substantially increase the demand for higher educa- 
lion by the working classes, by women, the poor, and espec- 
tally the poorest of the poor, blacks and Chicanos, In 1970, 
there were six men enrolled in higher education for every 
four women. Equal educational opportunity for women 
would bring onto the campuses thousands of qualified 
females 

Though the meager representation of blacks on campus 
is obvious, it is less obvious that higher education remains 
inaccessible to a large stratum of the white working class. 
The enormous expansion of enrollment in the 1960's helped 
them somewhat, but the principal beneficiaries were the 
upper middle income groups. In 1969 only a sixth of the 
white families with incomes under $3,000 with dependents 
between the ages of 18-24 had one or more in college, 


Educational Criteria 


Traditionally, small classes have been regarded as 
providing a superior learning environment. Yet 
research on the impact of class size on learning has 
failed to reveal a clearly significant relationship 
between class size and student achievement 

W.J, McKeuchie and his associates in psychology at 
the University of Michigan have conducted research 
on teaching effectiveness for many years. Their recent 
review of the results of such research by themselves 
and others since the 1920s has been summarized as 
follows 

1. When scores on class quizzes and examinations 
were used as the index of learning neither large 
classes nor small classes were found to be clearly 
superior to the other: 

2 When retention of knowledge for one to two years 
was the measure of learning, the small class was found 
slightly superior. 

3. When problem-solving or changes in attitude 


were the index of learning, the small class was found to 
he superior 


Source: The More Effective Use of Resources. A 
Report and Recommendations by the Carnegie 


Commission on Higher Education June 1972, p 65- 
bh. 


compared to two-thirds of those with incomes over 
$15,000, Not until one reaches the $10,000-$14,900 level of 


income do half the families with college-age dependents | 


have one or more enrolled. 


Nor is this likely to change unless there is real improve- 
ment in secondary and primary education in addition to 
comprehensive financial aid for students attending college. 
In Calitoroa, for example, the amount of financial aid 
available compared to need is scandalously low and 


scandalously below that of New York and other more 
chhightened states 


Pessimistic growth prospects have led the Carnegie 
Commission to equally pessimistic expectations for finan- 
cul support for higher education The burden of the Com- 


Mission's study of finances is devoted to specific ways 
Money can he saved Here are a few 


e Quickie Degrees A three-year baccalaureate depree 
should replace the four-year degree with a parallel short 
Doctorate of Arty degree as an alternative to the Ph.D 
There may be educational meritin the three-year degree yet 
what as most revealing is that this far-reaching recom- 
mendation is not accompanied by a serious assessment of 
ins educational advantages or disadvantages. In the absence 
of analysis of the educational policy questions, one can 
only conclude that its chief merit is that it can save money 

© Larger Classes The Commission also recommends 
raising student /faculty ratios, noting that they increased by 
20% in the 1960's with no apparent loss of educational 
quality. Why not, therefore, reap further Productivity pains 
in this way, especially since the Commission contends that 
there is no persuasive evidence that larger classes are less 
educationally effective than small classes. Yet the very re- 
search it cites fails to support its views. Those studies claim 
that in courses which transmit standard bodies of informa- 
tion large classes may be just as effective as small classes, 
but they also claim that in courses seeking to develop 
students’ evaluative abilities and their sensibilities, small 
classes are educationally superior. How can one reconcile 
the Commission's generalization on the class-size question 
in the light of the evidence it supplies unless one assumes 
that it doesn't believe in developing students’ ability to 
think, to evaluate, as well as cullivate their sensibilities are 
very important? 

e Higher Teaching Loads The Commission 
recommends re-examining teaching loads, especially in 
institutions not heavily engaged in research. 

© Campus Ffficiencies.Moncy can be saved through 
year-round operations, programming campuses to achieve 
optimum size (about 15,000 students) and the trimming 
and elimination of Ph.D. programs. 

© Faculty Salaries Faculty salaries are expected to grow 
at less than the average of wages and salaries in the 1970's. 
Revealingly, the Commission does not consider the equity 
of such policy. The sharp improvement in academic salaries 
in the 1960's was long overdue to help academics catch up 
with salaries that had remained sadly depressed for de- 
cades and which trailed far behind the rest of the profes- 
sional labor force. Yet even by 1970, average faculty 
compensation was far from generous compared to other 
highly trained groups, especially along the lower half of the 
academic ladder. Nor do academic salaries compare 
favorably with those of unionized public school teachers 


Business Persp 


U.S. business, which once combed colleges and graduate 
schools fur their brightest students, is taking fewer young 
people today—and fewer still with advanced degrees. Over- 
all, the unemployment rate among recent college graduates 
is nearly 8%, compared with 5.6% for the total labor force. A 
degree still helps. The jobless rate among the non-college- 
educated young is nearly 15% today. The pay is higher and 
job security better for the college graduate who can find 
work, and it will still take a degree to get to the very top in 
the future. But no longer is a college degree a guarantee of 
employment 


Ironically, the supply-demand gap has opened just when 
the nation has come to embrace the idea that everyone is 
entitled to a college degree: rich or poor, black or white, 
male or female, clever or dull. Now, most educators and 
economists, as well as corporate executives concerned with 
the problem, agree that this premise will have to be re 
thought. Before the situation improves, there may have to 
be not merely a sweeping restructuring of the nation’s edu- 
cational system but perhaps a reordering of what the U. S. 
regards as fundamental goals and values. 

Some of the more grandiose expansion plans of colleges 
and universities will be abandoned, and courses in some of 
the most overpopulated fields will be dropped. There will be 
far more stress on job retraining and on vocational, as op- 
posed to academic, education, with more and more corpora- 
tions getting into the business of training people for a fee. 
The educational system of the future-academic and vo- 
eational—may be designed to turn out fewer specialists and 
More generalists: young people able and willing to shift 
among a number of different professions. The U.S. Office of 
Education is already trying to sell this approach to the 
educators, 

Government, both federal and state, will have to play a 
more direct role than ever before in setting education pol- 
icy. Indeed, government—often working in tandem with the 
business vommunity—may have to help keep the demand for 
educated people in reasonable balance with the supply. It 
will certainly be asked to come up with money to provide 
more college-level jobs in such fields as teaching, medicine, 
and technology. If it has become avowed federal govern- 
ment policy to make jobs available to all the people, it may 
Next become policy to make sure that those jobs are the 
right ones. 

Yet the balancing of jobs and job candidates may be 
more than any government can bring olf, So there may hea 
rude awakening from the Great American Dream: that 
thanks ty education, successive generations will advance 


who in New York, under the 1972 contract negotiated by 
the American Federation of Teachers, can expect to earn 
$20,000 at the top of the salary schedule. 


QUALITY: THE MISSING INGREDIENT 


Missing {rom the Carnegie Commission study of 
finances is either a serious concern about the quality of 
education, especially of undergraduate education, or a re- 
examination of the appropriate mission of higher educa- 
tion. Rather, social stratification and vocational training 
remain the principle tasks, with the usual lip-service paid to 
liberal education for undergraduates. Yet it is the absence 
of any fresh thinking or new commitment to liberal 
education that reveals most sharply the intellectual poverty 
and moral bankruptcy of educational leadership in 
America, including top administrators at the University of 


Holding Salaries Down 


Faculty salaries will Probably increase less rapidly 
than wages and salaries generally in the 1970s rather 
than more rapidly as in the 1960s. This may result in 
savings cach year of 0.25 percent to 0.5 percent on total 
Costs as compared with the 1960s. In most of the 1960s, 


salaries went up with the cost of living plus 3 or 4 
percent; and. in the 1970s, they are more likely to rise 
with the cost of living plus 1 or 2 percent and 
Possibly even less than that 


Source: The More Effective Use of Resources. A 
Report and Recommendations by the Carnegie 
Commission on Higher Education. June 1972, p. 18 


California. They, like the Carnegie Commission think of 
the University primarily as a certification mill. If there are 
fewer jobs than there are college graduates today, then 
there ought to be fewer college graduates. 

Is there an educational “leader” prepared to make the 
case for higher education on the grounds that learning is a 
good thing in itself, that universities can perform their 
greatest service by helping people to cultivate the mind and 
the sensibilities, not just in the post-adolescent years but in 
later life? In a country with unprecedented affluence, whose 
people will enjoy more leisure and earlier retirement in the 
years ahead, helping people develop their personalities and 


their talents so they can lead fuller, richer, more interesting 
lives, be more alive to experience and have a clearer under- 
standing of how man, society and nature work, is one of the 
noblest missions of a University, surely at least as import- 
ant as job training. 

Clark Kerr's multiversity was “sold” on narrowly 
utilitarian grounds: College degrees are tickets of admis- 
sion to better jobs and to the bliss awaiting graduates in the 
suburban alterlile. Now with 80 of the jobs in the country 
not requiring college degrees. with widespread resistance 
by taxpayers to funding public services, that old argument 
doesn't wash very well. In short, unless educators under- 
take thé difficult and long-term campaign to redefine the 
value of education in a post-industrial society, there is no 
reason universities should expect to receive strong public 
support. 


In the 1960's, the percentage of gross national product 
allocated for higher education more than doubled, reach- 
ing 2.5¢%. The Carnegie Commission tells us it should go no 
higher than 2.7% by 1980, But why not? You will find no 
reasoned justification in the Commission's report for 
making 2.7% the magic number. It is, in fact, an arbitrary, 
political decision that education be made less accessible, 
that it command fewer resources, which dictates the new 
design for higher education, And like other political 
decisions, these are not holy writ. 

If anyone thinks the future is determined, let him ponder 
the contradictions in the Carnegie Commission study of 
finances which opens with this somber, portentious pre- 


diction 


Over the past century. . . enrollments in higher 
education have doubled regularly every 14 to 15 
vears. But never again... We can expect the 
percentage of college-age population actually in 
college at any moment of time to level off at about 
50°; inthe vear 2,000..." (pp. 1-2) [Emphasis add- 
ed] 


But if one reads on, the melody changes: “Never in the 


history of higher education in the United States have so 
many uncertainties surrounded the future course of 
growth.” (p. 4) 


As long as educators remain unorganized, businessmen, 
politicians and administrators who carry out their orders 
will determine whom the American university serves and 
how it serves them. 


ctive of the Academic Depression 


from blue-collar to white-collar to executive pin-stripe- - - 


Governor Andrew F. Brimmer o. the Federal Reserve 
Board observes: “If you look at colleges as factories, their 
overproduction will hit 4.7% by 1980.” President Nixon's 
Commission on School Finance estimates the impending 
surplus at nearly 5%, and some estimates put it at 15%. 

Even the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which has estimated 
that the supply-demand situation for college graduates will 
be in “rough” balance by 1980, bases that forecast on a 
growth in demand that simply does not seem to be in the 
cards. Even then, 2.6-million of the job slots the BLS thinks 
will materialize by 1980 would involve “recredentializa- 
tion.” That is a polite way of saying that, for supply and de- 
mand to be in balance, 2.6-million graduates will have to 
settle for jobs below the level they have been trained for 


Working below their skills - 


At best, warns Seymour Wolfbein, dean of Temple Uni- 
versity’s business school, "as many as one in five young 
graduates will not be doing the type of thing they thought 
they would be doing—and I don't mean the engineer who 
becomes an executive.” Wolfbein recalls the 1930s, when 
“you couldn't be a clerk at Macy's without a degree." By 
1980, the surplus of college graduates—including the jobless 
and those working at jobs below their education levels— 
could reach a staggering 1.5-million. - 

It is hard to guess what sort of impact on society that 
would have—hard to measure the psychic damage to a gen- 
eration that grew up amid the dislocation of the most con- 
troversial war in history and then was cast into a job mar- 
ket that could not use all its abilities. 

Columbia University’s Professor Ivar Berg takes up this 
problem in his book, Education and Jobs: The Great Train- 
ing Robbery. His worry is that “over-educated young people 
with high expectations and little patience may give you a 
lot of Lordstowns,” a reference to the General Motors plant 
in Ohio where labor problems among the young have been 
bitter. Some young people, he says, will simply adjust, set- 
tling for what they can get. But others, he cautions, may re- 
spond with “alcoholism, revolution, or just apathy.” 


Why the market Is glutted 


Even if the boom conditions of the 1960s had carried over 
into the 1970s, it is questionable whether the U.S. economy 
could swallow all those graduates. In hindsight, some of the 
money spent on higher education was clearly excessive, 


with the federal government by far the worst offender. At 
one point, in the late 1960s, notes economist Eli Ginzberg of 
Columbia University, two-thirds of all U.S. scientists were 
dependent on federal money for their salaries. 


However, the economic boom fizzled out, the flow of fed- 
eral government money slowed markedly and the U.S. 
birthrate began to drop. Suddenly—much before anyone be- 
came really aware of it—the job market for college gradu- 
ates turned very sour. 

But forces, once set in motion, are hard to turn off. Be- 
cause the problem looked transitory—a pang of the eco- 
nomic recession that would ease when the recession did— 
society was slow to adjust. Nor have people or institutions 
gone very far toward adjusting even now, when it is clear 
that the problem is going to be around fora long time. 

There has been no significant decline in enrollments in 
schools of education over the past few years. In fact, be 
cause the birthrate was so high in the mid-1950s and early 
1960s, the flow of freshmen into college will stay high until 
1980, and education is a popular field of study. 

Yet, whereas teaching jobs expanded 53% in the 1960s, 
there will be virtually no expansion in such jobs in the 
1970s. With the birthrate falling and with states and cities 
hard-pressed to keep their schools going, the only demand 
for teachers in this decade will be as replacements for those 
who die or retire. The teacher glut could reach nearly 2-mil- 
lion by 1980. Furthermore, that glut will include everyone 
from the kindergarten teacher to the PhD-level collage pro- 
fessor. The majority of PhD-holders wind up teaching, but 
the financial plight of higher education is so serious that 
most colleges are cutting down on faculty, not adding to it. 


Modifying the American Dream 


Yet the American dream calls for four years of college at 
some place with ivy on thé walls—not two years learning to 
fix a differential or set a hairdo. 

Advanced education for the masses will remain a valid 
concept, if only because education is needed if people are to 
benefit fully from the added leisure-time that the shorter 
work week of the future will provide. It is only fairly 
recently that the idea of education for its own sake gave 
way to the idea of education as a job-ticket, and there is no 
reason to think that this was a change for the better. The 
idea that must come across, though, is that not everyone 
can hope to work at a college-graduate-level job. 

SPECIAL REPORT: The Job Gap for College Graduates in the 
TOs. BUSINESS WEEK: September 23, 1972 
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the propausat changes, the commitice 
“Ladder expectations for non- 
faculty, though never taken for 
granted belore, are nevertheless markedly 
Sownerided in the dratt, with a consider 
abic hhehhood we fear, that outstanding 
young people will be discouraged from 
aunching their academic careen inthe UC 


sytem 


The tollowing are excerpts from the 


committee > report 


In the past (wo years considerable 
concern if not anxiety has been engender- 
ed by the drafts in question, and there is 
reason to concur in the assertation of the 
Committee on Privilege and Tenure of the 
Santa (ruz campus (in a letter to 
Chancellor McHenry dated November 3, 
1972) that “It b undeniable that the pro- 
posed new language of Section §2 
introduces into it major new areas of policy 
which were not there before.” 

We turther agree with the statement af 
the slorementianed letter that there is a 
need for “serious and extensive policy 
discussions which would determine what 


Section $? was to achieve 
New Promotion Criteria 


It has become amply clear in recent years 
that the penod of expanding university 


prowth has come toan end both an the LUC 
sstem and throughout the county., In 
coneguence we are faced with the 
qumtessential challenge of planning forthe 
steady-state 

On the tond assumption that a taculty 
members effective contribution to the 
University exceeds in duration the period 
required tor the achievement of tenure, we 
are faced with the prospect of a top-heavy 
distribution of faculty with respect to rank, 
axe, cost and, conceivably, encurstation 

It is this prospect which has now 
intruded into the revisitation of Section §2 
in the form of an explicit affirmation that 
budgetary considerations and program- 
matic needs or goals may be included in the 
criteria which guide decisions with respect 
to appointments, reappointments, non- 
reappointments and promotions, 

While such considerations may have 
been considered tacit in the past, the 
language of current: Section 52 and of 
previous versions of the Summary of 
Policy, as well as the CALL for Reviews, is 
such as to warrant the expectation that the 
renewal of the appointment or the promo- 
uon of a non-tenured member in the 
Professorial Series, while not automatic, 
constitutes a reasonable expectation 
attendant upon “demonstration by the 
individual of superior > qualifications” 
(UCLA Summary of Policy, Academic 
Personnel), or, in the case of advancement 
to tenure, “superior intellectual attain- 
ment” (Instructions to Appointment and 
Promotion Committees), 

Phe qualify of the draft is very different 
in this regard insofar as it offers as but one 
possibility the prospect of reappointment 
and promotion in connection with the sine 
qua non of superior qualifications (52-20, 
b). Ladder expectations for non-tenured 
faculty, though never taken for granted 
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before, are nevertheless markedly down- 
graded in the draft, with a considerable 
likelihood we fear, that outstanding 
young people will be discouraged from 
launching their academie careers inthe UC 
system, 


The Revolving Door 


While the prospective changes have 
generalimplieation, non-tenured liculty in 
the Assistant Professor rank are most 
affected by the new dratt of Section 52 
Since appointments and reappointments 
within this rank have always been for 
determinate periods, it is the overall intent 
of the new language which merits close 
attention and which has received the most 
anxious criticism, 

The validity of including considerations 
of budget and programmatic need in 
staffing decisions has been acknow- 
ledged by the AAUP (1940 Statement of 


Mrinciples on Academie Freedom and 
tenure, see also RK Care, The Unea 
Future ol Academie Tenure, Fducanon 
Record $1 (2p) 119-127, 1972), and the 
conceptos not berg challenged, per se 

The specter which is being raised, validly 
or not, is that the assertion of budgetary 
constraints and programmatic needs may 
be used as an excuse to implement a 
“revolving door policy” with respect to 
non-tenured staff. In this connection, and 
in the face of the prospect that advance- 
ment to tenure of all worthy candidates will 
prove increusingly difficult in the future, 
increasing importance is being attached to 
the development of procedures for 
uppointment, advancement and especially 
for non-reappointment, which provide for 
maximal faculty participation in the 
decision process, for maximal safeguards 
for the candidate, and for the opportunity 
for adjudication of grievances, In the latter 
areas the draft is weak to wanting. 
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